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Eskimo children and their welfare are one of the chief concerns of the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol. 
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Captain J. E. Bernier be- 
side the binnacle of the 
Arctic in 1923. He as- 
sumed command in 1906 
and made a number of sig- 
nificant expeditions to the 
Eastern Arctic. 


J. D. Craig 


The C.G.S. Arctic in the ice 
of Pond Inlet, Baffin Is- 
land, in 1922. The ship 
first visited the Eastern 
Arctic under command of 
Major Moodie of the North- 
west Mounted Police in 
1905. She was used by the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol until 
1925. 
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Introduction 


Pate HAVE changed in Canada’s 
Eastern Arctic. Communities which once 
knew the splendid isolation of another world 
are now in almost daily communication with 
the cities of the south. Aircraft and radio have 
made neighbours of distant places and even 
across the lonely ice-strewn water passes a 
growing traffic of ships. The changes in the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol over the decades have 
mirrored the changes in Canada’s Eastern 
Arctic. Its development is a reflection of the 
opening of Canada’s distant northern territory. 


Origin of the First Patrols 


It was in 1880 that Canada first acquired 
title from the United Kingdom to the vast and 
scattered Arctic archipelago that lay adjacent 
to her northern shores. Scarcely a Canadian 
had ever seen this northern heritage when, in 
1884 a government party headed by Dr. 
Robert Bell, geologist and medical officer, 
sailed in the steamship Neptune from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to study currents, 
tides, sea temperatures, geology and the fauna 
at various points in Hudson Strait. Here the 
party established scientific stations and man- 
ned them during the winter; they also took 
soundings in Churchill harbour. Dr. Bell 
devoted some attention to the Eskimos, but 
his interests were wholly scientific; the day of 
the administrator was still far off. 

A second patrol was made the next year, 
and a third in 1887. None of the expeditions 
went farther north than Hudson Strait, and 
when their work was completed, no Canadian 
patrol ship touched Arctic waters for another 
ten years. It was not till June, 1897, that the 
Diana, under Commander Wakeham, went as 
far north as Cumberland Sound, on the east 
of Baffin Island, where in a solemn and lonely 
ceremony, Canadian sovereignty over Baffin 
Island was restated. 

The next year, while Canadian ships re- 
mained in more temperate waters, the Nor- 
wegian explorer Otto Sverdrup entered the 


archipelago in the Fram, and spent four years 
in scientific exploration. He also made ex- 
tensive territorial claims on behalf of the King 
of Norway, which caused much uneasiness in 
official circles at Ottawa. 

It was another Norwegian, Raold Amund- 
sen, who shortly afterwards made history in the 
Canadian Arctic by completing the Northwest 
Passage. The Canadian Government became 
more and more conscious of the need for defi- 
nite action if the recently acquired Canadian 
Arctic were not to be lost to foreign flags. This 
concern for Canadian sovereignty was one of 
the main reasons for a series of patrols in the 
Eastern Arctic. 


Establishment of Regular Patrols 


The first of the regular series was headed 
by Major Moodie of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, Acting Commissioner of the (then) un- 
organized Northwest Territories. They left 
Halifax in S.S. Neptune, August 1903, wintered 
at Fullerton, went north as far as Cape Sabine 
on Ellesmere Island, visited Beechey Island, 
North Devon Island, Somerset Island and 
Bylot Island, leaving flags in their wake to 
mark Canadian dominion. They returned to 
Halifax in October 1904. The following season, 
Major Moodie headed another party, this time 
in S.S. Arctte. 

In 1906 Captain Bernier took the Arctic on 
the first of his expeditions. It was on 24 
August that year that the Eastern Arctic 
Patrol probably carried out its first strictly 
administrative task when it notified whalers 
in North Baffin Island that they must take out 
licences under Canadian whaling regulations. 
The expedition visited a large part of the 
Eastern Arctic reaffirming Canadian sover- 
eignty as it went, and returned to Quebec in 
1907. Captain Bernier again sailed in the 
Arctic in 1908 and this time the party included 
a medical officer, a historiographer, a meteor- 
ologist, a geologist and a naturalist. They went 
as far west as Banks Island before returning 
in October 1909. 
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When Captain Bernier sailed north again in 
1910 and 1911, he added a prospector and a 
taxidermist to his party. This patrol not only 
took further steps to regulate and to license 
whaling and to collect customs dues, but also 
made the first attempt to complete a compre- 
hensive census of the Eskimos. The captain’s 
work in the Arctic continued to 1929, but long 
before this other explorers had taken the 
centre of the stage. 

Stefansson’s patrols on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Government lasted from 1913 to 1918. 
They were chiefly concerned with mapping the 
Western Arctic, taking soundings, and leaving 
records to establish Canadian sovereignty. 

The expeditions made up till the end of the 
First World War were very different from the 
patrols which succeeded them. The early 
traders had not penetrated sufficiently to 
disturb the old Eskimo way of life and the 
native methods of hunting. Permanent trading 
posts, or stations of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were as yet unknown, and the earlier 
patrols had been concerned with little beyond 
scientific research and Canadian dominion. 
Medical care and administrative work were of 
necessity very rudimentary by modern stand- 
ards. But after the First World War, the 
establishment of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and fur-trading posts led to a new factor 
in Arctic life—the permanent white resident 
with his different outlooks, his moral concepts, 
and the rule of his law. And at the same time 
the Eastern Arctic Patrols changed. 


The Annual Patrols 


The year 1922 was a landmark, as it saw the 
first of an unbroken series of regular annual 





Eastern Arctic Patrols, now becoming more 
administrative in character. The officer in 
charge, J. D. Craig, was accompanied in S.S. 
Arctic by an inspector of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, nine constables, a repre- 
sentative of the Air Board, two surveyors and 
a cinematographer. The ship also carried in her 
hold seventy-five tons of supplies for R.C.M.P. 
posts and 225 tons of lumber for police build- 
ings. 

The next year, with the same officer in 
charge, the patrol included Major Burwash, 
an engineer from the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department of the 
Interior, who became the first representative 
of the present Northern Administration Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources to accompany a patrol. 
On this voyage, the medical officer undertook 
a methodical health survey of all the Eskimos 
who could reach the ship, thus building on the 
work of pioneers like Dr. L. E. Borden or Dr. 
Robert Bell who many years before had laid 
the beginnings of today’s medical care in the 
Arctic. 

The Arctic carried the patrol each year until 
1925, and then she was replaced for the next 
six years by the Beothic. The patrol usually 
included a representative of the Department 
of the Interior as officer in charge, members of 
the R.C.M.P., a medical officer, geologists, 
wireless operators and _ occasionally other 
scientists. About this time the cinematographer 
became a relatively permanent fixture, though 
in 1927 his place was taken by an artist. 

The Ungava, making twenty-five calls in a 
journey of 9,000 miles, carried the patrol in 
1932, and in 1933 the Canadian Government 


The C.G.S. Beothic off Pangnirtung, Baffin Is- 
land, in 1931. This vessel took the place of the 
Arctic in 1925. 
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The famous Hudson’s 
Bay Company vessel, 
R.M.S. Nascopie, at 
Craig Harbour on the 
southern tip of Elles- 
mere Island in Septem- 
ber 1935. 


used the Hudson’s Bay Company’s famous 
Nascopie, beginning her long period of service 
in the Eastern Arctic under the command of 
Captain Thomas Farrar Smellie, with Major 
D. L. McKeand as officer in charge. The work 
of the patrol was growing fast. By 1936 the post 
office representative had 19,000 pieces of mail 
to handle during the trip. 

On the outbreak of the Second World War, 
national registration was carried out in the 
Eastern Arctic under the supervision of the 
officer in charge of the patrol. In 1941 arrange- 
ments were made for taking a census, and 
identification discs were distributed to the 
Eskimos. Victory bonds were sold across the 
Eastern Arctic, and it is to the credit of the 
patrol that they exceeded their quota by 
fifteen per cent. 

In 1944 a vigorous campaign was started to 
control the worst plague of the Arctic, tuber- 
culosis, and on the last complete patrol carried 
out by the Nascopie there were no less than 
six medical officers, an X-ray technician, a 
dentist, an oculist and optical technician and 
two nurses. In 1947 the Nascopie sank on a reef 
off Cape Dorset, and for the next two years the 
patrol was seriously handicapped for lack of a 
vessel suitably equipped to meet the stern 
conditions of the Eastern Arctic. By 1950 the 
C. D. Howe, the first ship built as an Arctic 
patrol vessel, came into service and a new era 
began to dawn. 

The north was gradually becoming more 
accessible and the patrol ship was no longer 
the only link between the lonely outposts 
and the outer world. In 1945 the introduction 





of family allowances had revolutionized the 
economy of the Eskimos, whose low cash 
income made this allowance of great relative 
importance in terms of more nourishing food 
and better clothing for children. Infant mor- 
tality was dropping and, with regular medical 
care, life expectancy was rising. Wage em- 
ployment was spreading, federal day-schools 
were springing up. Those who only a decade 
before had been regarded as members of an 
unknown northern tribe now became individual 
names on welfare files in government offices. 
Symbolic of the new approach to the Arctie 
was the loan fund to help the Eskimos invest 
in equipment to improve their earning 
capacity, in other words to help the Eskimos 
to help themselves. Some of this work can 
be handled by mail which now, with the help 


of dog-sled and aeroplane, reaches every 


community in the Eastern Arctic more than 
once a year. But there is much that can 
never be just a subject for official letters. In 
most settlements, ship-time is the event of the 
year, calling for special celebration by Eskimos 
and white men alike, to welcome the arrival 
of mail, news, food, clothing, books, or possibly 
a new warehouse from floor-joist to chimney- 
cap. It is a time for discussion and the exchange 
of ideas, the assessment of the present, the 
mapping of the future. For this, nothing can 
replace the personal touch. 


The Patrol Today 


The Eastern Arctic Patrol today consists of 
a group of about twenty-five officials repre- 
senting departments of government having 
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responsibilities in the Arctic. The officer in 
charge is appointed by the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and 
from that department also come one or more 
school inspectors, an interpreter with additional 
duties as welfare officer, and a secretary to 
the patrol. The largest departmental repre- 
sentation comes from the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, whose medical 
party may include specialists as well as regular 
examining officers and _ technicians. Other 
departments represented include the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, National Defence 
(Canadian Rangers and Air Observer Corps), 
the Post Office, and Mines and Technical 
Surveys. The patrol is organized in Ottawa 
long before ship-time, when members of the 
patrol decide on the contribution which they 
can make to the common task. So fast has the 
work of the patrol grown since the ship was 
built that her facilities are often severely taxed. 

In the third week of June the patrol assem- 
bles on the C. D. Howe at Montreal. She is an 
ice-strengthened ship rather than an_ ice- 
breaker and has to avoid heavy packs. Navi- 
gation in ice-filled waters demands a little luck 
and a lot of skill if the ship is to get through on 
schedule. A week after departure the C. D. 
Howe reaches the first point of call in Hudson 
Strait. If there is heavy ice, the ship’s helicopter 
may probe thirty miles ahead to inform the 
captain of the best route to follow and thus 
avoid the frustration of sailing up false leads 
of open water, only to be blocked by ice 
barriers. 

Half an hour before the C. D. Howe slips into 
anchorage, the helicopter may touch down 
on shore, bringing a representative of the patrol 
to discuss with the waiting residents the 
patrol’s programme in the precious time it has 
to spend in each place. It may be as short as 
twelve hours or as long as a week. There is usual- 
ly cargo to discharge, and if the C. D. Howe is 
the only ship of the year to call, it must bring 
whatever is needed to ensure life in reasonable 
comfort for the community till next ship-time. 
There is oil in endless drums, lowered from 
deck to barge, from barge to shore, and then 
rolled laboriously up the beach above the high- 
tide mark. There are wooden packing cases to 
be discharged, each painted with distinctive 


Photograph on pages 10 and 11 
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bands to indicate its particular Arctic destina- 
tion. Within them may be food, clothing, a 
filing cabinet, or even a refrigerator. 

The biggest task of all, however, is not the 
cargo, but the medical survey. This is usually 
carried out on board. The ship’s anchor has 
scarcely dropped when boatloads of Eskimos 
in their Peterheads, whale boats or skiffs pour 
across the water to the ship’s ladder, and go 
straight to the medical quarters. Trial and 
error over the years has evolved a thorough 
and efficient system and the Eskimos are 
eager to co-operate. First comes the registra- 
tion, then the X-rays for tuberculosis, followed 
by the physical examination in the operating 
room. By the time this is over, the X-rays are 
developed and read—a great improvement on 
the old system when neither patient nor doctor 
knew until next ship-time whether or not there 
were active and infectious cases at large. The 
dentist comes next and finally the immuniza- 
tion programme. Then there is a display of 
health films, travelogues, tape-recorded mes- 
sages from relatives in hospital and _ photo- 
graphs to be given out of those who are now 
convalescent. The Eskimos in turn hold the 
microphone and watch the slowly turning 
spools which will in some mysterious fashion 
connect them with those who have gone outside 
to get well. Family groups in their best parkas 
stand proudly by the mast for portraits that 
will be taken to hospital patients. Through it 
all there is tea, gallons of tea, and a box lunch 
for each man, woman and child. Meantime, 
the postmaster will be going over the local 
postal records, usually kept by a member of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The school inspector will be visiting the 
federal day-school, if there is one, or may be 
discussing teaching with the missionary who 
gives instruction to the children in the absence 
of a full-time teacher. The hydrographer will 
have set out with his crew of two in the Grebe, 
a hydrographic survey boat, to take soundings 
and to plot charts. The senior medical officer 
will go ashore to study public health problems. 
The Air Force officer will be briefing the local 
representative of the Ground Observer Corps, 
often the manager of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post. There will be a parade of Canadian 


Something of the drama attending the once-a-year arrival of the patrol ship in the Eastern Arctic has 
been caught by the artist-photographer in this view of the Canadian supply ship C. D. Howe at Pang- 
nirtung, Baffin Island. 











Eskimo children beside a summer tent at Ivugivik on the north- 


eastern shore of Hudson Bay. 


Rangers, a band of irregulars, mostly Eskimo, 
enrolled to co-operate with the Canadian 
army. Their uniform is a red arm-band; their 
pay, a yearly allotment of ammunition and the 
use of a rifle. When the Ranger officer comes 
ashore, any convenient piece of flat ground 
becomes a parade square, and though there is 
not much drill, the annual inspection of men 
and equipment is both solemn and impressive. 

The officer in charge of the patrol is respon- 
sible for the smooth running of the whole 
operation, and he visits every member of the 
permanent local community to talk over 








R. A. J. Phillips 


immediate problems and long-range plans, to 
explain the current policy of the government 
and to listen to ideas for the solution of local 
problems or for the development of the Arctic. 

In the evening the teacher, the trader, the 
missionary, the policeman and whoever else 
may be in town for ship-time come aboard for 
dinner. There are more exchanges of news and 
views. Perhaps someone on shore wants to 
have the motor on his boat fixed by a ship’s 
engineer; a priest from Belgium or a trader 
from Scotland wants to take out papers for 
Canadian citizenship, despite the fact that all 


An Eskimo family in their 
summer tent at Ivugivik on 


Hudson Bay. 
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A group outside an Eskimo home a 
communities serve 


igivik, one of the many isolated 
the Patrol. 


R. A. J. Phillips 


he knows of Canada is the Eastern Arctic. 
Perhaps a member of the crew has bought a 
polar bear skin and needs a fur export permit 
to take it outside the Northwest Territories, 
or it may be necessary to make arrangements 
for the care of a family whose father is leaving 
with tuberculosis. Just when the ship is about 
to leave, someone may learn that an Eskimo 
accompanying it has left his belongings ten 
miles up the shore; the helicopter must speed 
to the rescue amidst intense excitement, and 
the flurry of departure. When the C. D. Howe 
raises anchor and blows the final salute, there 


Examination of an Eskimo 
child during the Patrol’s 


medical survey. 
N.F.B. 
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Cape Dorset Eskimos listen to tape recordings made by neighbours 
who are in hospital in the south. 


is always some regret and some relief. It is said 
that the day the ship comes in is the second- 
best day of the year; the best day is when she 
leaves and relative tranquillity settles on the 
land. 

On board ship it is far from tranquil; there 
are reports and letters, preparations for the 
next port of call, anxious studies of medical 
reports and comparisons with the past. Some- 
times now the patrol examines a whole com- 
munity without finding disease requiring 


hospitalization: this is progress in human 
terms. It is the sort of milestone which makes 








An Eskimo komatik from Lake Harbour, southern Baffin Island, coming to meet the C. D. Howe. The harbour 
being frozen, the ship had to anchor about five miles outside. It was most unusual to have the ship met 
by dog team instead of boats. 





R. A. J. Phillips 


worthwhile all the time and money spent, all 
the loyal efforts of members of the patrol 
beyond the normal call of duty. 

One of the happiest duties of the patrol is to 
take home those Eskimos whose ailments have 
been cured in hospital. They drop off happily 
in twos and threes along the route. Though 
the Eskimo is undemonstrative, a home- 
coming is a great moment to him; and to the 
administrators it is a sign of real progress in 
national health. It may sound discouraging to 
say that one Canadian Eskimo in ten is now 
in hospital, but it is sure evidence of the 
thoroughness of the modern medical work. 
When the sick ones return cured, the Eskimos’ 


Eskimos leaving the C. D. Howe at Sugluk on 
Hudson Strait. 
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R. A. J. Phillips 





The entrance of Craig Harbour, southern Ellesmere Island, one of the ports of call of the Eastern Arctic 
patrol ship, C. D. Howe. The ship sails from Montreal in the third week of June every year and spends 
three months patrolling the Eastern Arctic. 


confidence in the white man’s ways Is strength- 
ened. 

For three exhausting months the patrol 
continues. There are moments of relaxation. 
Sailing over the Arctic Circle has become a 
ritual as precious as crossing the equator, and 
there are other festivities. For the hardier 
souls there is swimming in water flecked with 
ice, or perhaps an Eskimo hunt for walrus or 
whale. Best of all is to leave the ship and 
tramp over the barrens. The landscape of the 
Arctic has been called an unwritten symphony. 
To stand amidst the majestic infinity of multi- 
coloured hills or to feel the passive beauty of 
the silent fiords of Baffin Island is rather like 
listening to overpowering music—and_ the 
sensation is as difficult to describe. 

The land remains much as it was when 


Frobisher first saw it in 1576, and still swallows 
up the little communities which have been 
dropped by the shores of the sea. But those 
communities are changing the life of the people. 
The administration is now catching up on lost 
centuries. The Eastern Arctic Patrol is no 
longer a voyage of exploration, to study islands 
and seas, flora and fauna, and the curious ways 
of an unknown people. Today the patrol is part 
of the accelerated process of Arctic develop- 
ment for the benefit of northerner and south- 
erner alike. 

It is a long time since the Eastern Arctic 
Patrol had to make sure that this land was 
Canadian. Now the patrol is trying to make 
equally sure that its people are able to share 
the benefits and responsibilities of the Canadian 
citizenship which they enjoyed so long only in 
silence and in ignorance. 
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